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The first Antiochus thus inherited an empire which was a
sick man from its birth. Its revival had occupied the few
glorious years of his father's reign, its dissolution occupied his
own reign and that of ten succeeding kings. Partially restored
again and again, it lapsed almost at once into new ruin. The
restorations become less and less complete, until eventually
the most that can be said is that it served the purpose of
sustaining Hellenism in the East until the advent of Rome.

Little indeed need be said about the reign of the second
Antiochus or for that matter about those of a second and a
third Seleucus. The almost continuous wars of succession
make a dreary story; and at one point, as if e upstart satraps'
were not enough, we find two regent queen-mothers, Berenice
and Laodice, fighting over the seniority of their infant sons.

The next king of any importance is Antiochus III, called
' the Great'. In him the house of Seleucus does to some extent
seem to have renewed its youth. He invaded first Persia and
then * hollow Syria ', the richly fertile cleft between the ranges
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, where the ruins of Baalbek
stand, and made a partially successful attempt to regain Asia
Minor. He even reached Sardis, and besieged his rival Seleu-
cid, Achaeus, in the famous fortress which, built on a rock,
had the reputation of being impregnable. Its fall in this case
was due to a remarkably intelligent piece of observation work
on the part of one of Antiochus' captains. This man, as the
weeks elapsed, became interested in a certain part of the wall
where every few days a mass of rubbish was flung down over
an almost vertical cliff face. Scavenger birds collected on
the accumulating pile, and, when satisfied, to his surprise flew
up to digest their meal perched on the battlements above.
From this he rightly concluded that the garrison were relying
on the natural defences of that part of the fortifications. The
cliff was not too steep for a party of skilled climbers after
dark, and his surmise proved correct They scaled the wall
unopposed and opened the gates from within. Achaeus, how-
ever, had time to withdraw to the even more inaccessible
citadel. Thence he was dislodged only owing to the astonish-
ing treachery of two Cretan captains, who had been offered
an enormous reward by his friends in Egypt to rescue him.
With a cynicism which was traditionally associated with the
descendants of the Minoans at that time, they demandecj